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act of revenge on the part of the so-called mustad‘afun. 
Umayya appears, moreover, in history as the ras 
al-kufr. 

Bibliography: Ibn Hisham, Stra, ed. Sakka et 
alii, i, 295, 317, 356, 362, 619, 631-2, 665; Wakidi, 
Maghazi, ed. Jones, i, 83, 112, 144, 151, 258, 282; 
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Nu‘aym al-Isbahàni, Hibat al-awliya", i, 148; Ibn 
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Oxford 1953, 94, 123. (M. Muranyı) 
UMAYYADS (Band Umayya), the dynasty of 

caliphs which, from its centre in Syria, ruled the 
whole of the Arab Islamic territories from 41/661 to 
132/750. All of the caliphs during this period are 
descendants of Umayya b. ‘Abd Shams [g.v.], a pre- 
Islamic notable of the tribe of Kuraysh of Mecca, but 
they represent two distinct lines within the clan of 
Umayya: the first three caliphs, descended from Abia 
Sufyan b. Harb [9.v.], are referred to as Sufyanids; 
the remaining eleven, descendants of Marwan b. al- 
Hakam b. Abi '-As {g.v.], as Marwanids. For con- 
venience, a list of the Umayyad caliphs and the dates 
generally given for their caliphate is provided below; 
for detailed information on each caliphate see the 
article s.v. 


41-60/661-80 Mu'àwiya I b. Abi Sufyan 


60-4/680-3 Yazid I b. Mu‘awiya I 
64/683 Mu'awiya If b. Yazid I 
64-5/684-5 Marwan I b. al-Hakam 


65-86/685-705 
86-96/705-15 


‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan I 
al-Walid I b. ‘Abd al-Malik 


96-9/715-17 Sulayman b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
99-101/717-20 ‘Umar II b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
101-5/720-4 Yazid II b. ‘Abd al-Malik 


105-25/724-43 
125-6/743-4 
126/744 
126/744 
127-32/744-50 


Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik 

al-Walid II b. Yazid II 

Yazid III b. al-Walid I 

Ibrahim b. al-Walid I 

Marwan II b. Muhammad 
b. Marwan I 


l. The Umayyads in Western scholarship 

Serious modern study of the period of the Umayyad 
caliphs began with the publication of Wellhausen's 
Das arabische Reich und sein Sturz in 1902. In that work, 
Wellhausen sought to recover the earliest layers of 
Muslim tradition relating to the period, to assess the 
historical value of variant accounts of events, and to 
write Umayyad history on the basis of the most reli- 
able surviving evidence. It was made possible by the 
completion of the Leiden edition of the Ta’rikh of al- 
Tabari, which drew on, and made available to its 
readers, a large selection of no longer extant mater- 
ial from the late Umayyad and early ‘Abbasid period 
compiled by traditional scholars. Wellhausen’s book 
conveys a rather favourable image of the Umayyads 
and their officials as pragmatic politicians, creators 
and leaders of an empire based on the idea of Arab 
domination over non-Arabs, and largely unconcerned 
with religious matters unless forced to be by their 
pietist opponents. That image was shared by a num- 
ber of Wellhausen’s contemporaries and presented in 
a more exaggerated form in the many publications 
of the Belgian Jesuit scholar Lammens. 

Although studies of aspects of Umayyad history not 
very different in method from that of Wellhausen (but 


making use of the greater number of traditional sources 
made available since his time) continue to appear, 
understandings of the period have naturally changed 
and developed in what is now more than ninety years 
since his book was published. 

Wellhausen had assumed that an event could be 
reconstructed once the earliest available account of it 
had been discovered. Much of the work of Goldziher 
and Schacht, however, has shown that the religious 
and legal traditions about early Islam often represent 
a retrojection of later ideas and circumstances, and 
recent work, notably that of Albrecht Noth, has focused 
on the literary character of the traditional historiog- 
raphy, drawing attention to its stereotyped themes and 
forms and its nature as a continuously developing tra- 
dition difficult to assign to individual scholars, times 
or places. These arguments, although not specifically 
concerned with the period of the Umayyads, have 
nevertheless led some to question the basis upon which 
Wellhausen sought to isolate individual biases and 
viewpoints within the tradition and also the possibil- 
ity of recreating the Umayyad period in detail from 
source material which dates, in the form in which we 
have it, from after the dynasty had been overthrown. 
Discussions of the motivation or moral evaluation of 
events or of individuals are especially difficult given 
the fundamentally hostile attitude to the Umayyads 
in the tradition (see below). 

Responding to such problems, Patricia Crone has 
suggested the adoption of a prosopographical approach 
and exploitation of the minutiae which the Muslim 
literary sources contain about things such as the tribal 
and family background of individuals and their con- 
nexions through marriage. Another response has been 
a renewal of interest in other types of evidence (which 
Wellhausen also used)—non-Muslim literary materials, 
coins, inscriptions, art and archaeology. The Umayyad 
period is the first one of Islamic history for which 
such evidence is relatively substantial. 

Wellhausen and others shared a view of the 
Umayyad empire as an expression of Arab national 
consciousness (as Levi Della Vida in his article Umaiyads 
in EJ' termed it) and an embodiment of the princi- 
ple of the rule of Arabs over non-Arabs. That has 
sometimes been conceived in racial terms and the 
overthrow of the Umayyads portrayed as the defeat 


| of the Arabs by their subject peoples, particularly the 


Persians. While it still seems true, however, that 
the Umayyad state was founded on the principle of 
the rule of conquerors (Arabs) over conquered (non- 
Arabs), the term “Arab” is now understood as much 
as a cultural as an ethnic category, and the way in 
which under Umayyad rule Arabs and non-Arabs 
became assimilated to form a new Islamic society 
seems the most significant aspect of the period. As 
people of originally non-Arab descent formed genealog- 
ical links with Arab clans and tribes, as Arabic became 
the normal means of communication in large areas 
ruled by the Umayyads, and as the Arabs moved out 
of their garrisons and merged into the societies they 
had conquered, so a new "Arab" identity came to be 
formed, although its bearers would probably not have 
referred to themselves as Arabs. 

The idea that the caliphs had little concern for 
religion, already criticised by Levi Della Vida, seems 
to have been the result of a too ready acceptance of 
the Muslim traditional view that the Umayyads gen- 
erally were enemies of Islam. The work of Patricia 
Crone and Martin Hinds has drawn attention to the 
Umayyad (and later) caliphs’ claim that they were 
God’s deputies on earth. But questions about the way 
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in which Umayyad rule contributed to or affected the 
development and spread of Islam remain. In general, 
it is likely that Islam as it came to crystallise in the 
first two centuries of the ‘Abbasid caliphate owes much 
to circles opposed to the Umayyads, although they 
responded to initiatives coming from the dynasty and 
its supporters. Schacht’s discussion of "Umaiyad prac- 
tice as the starting-point of Muhammadan jurispru- 
dence" (in his Origins of Muhammadan jurisprudence, 
*Oxford 1967, 190 ff.) portrays the early Muslim legal 
scholars endorsing, modifying or rejecting Umayyad 
practice as they thought fit. In particular the anachro- 
nism of regarding the Umayyads as representatives of 
Sunni Islam is obvious, since the Sunni tradition did 
not emerge in a developed form until after the fall 
of the dynasty, and the Umayyad conception of 
caliphal authority was at odds with that developed 
later by the Sunnf scholars. We can only see the 


Umayyads’ own understanding of the religion of which | 


they claimed to be the leaders indirectly, because 
Muslim tradition reflects the views of the dynasty's 
opponents rather than that of the caliphs. In his arti- 
cle in El’, Levi Della Vida stated that “it was pre- 


cisely under their regime and partly under their | 


stimulus that Islam established itself as a universalist 
religion”, but it is not easy to generalise about the 
exact relationship between Umayyad rule and the 
development of various aspects of Islam. 

Stress on the way in which Islam, both as a reli- 
gion and as a culture, was still developing, and on 
the importance of the Umayyad period for its devel- 
opment, has brought a greater interest in elements of 


continuity between the pre-Islamic and Islamic Middle | 


East. The Umayyad caliphate itself is now often under- 
stood as part of the period of transition between the 
classical world of Greece and Rome and that of Islam, 
frequently referred to as Late Antiquity. 

2. The Umayyads in Muslim tradition 

The image of the Umayyads which Muslim tradi- 
tion presents is generally a negative one although 
sometimes alleviated by material which is implicitly 
or explicitly more favourable and which may be 
accounted for in various ways. Among a number of 
Kur’anic passages sometimes explained as alluding to 
them, the most commonly cited is probably “the tree 
cursed in the Kur'àn" (al-skadjara al-mal'üna fi "I-kur^an) 
in süra XVII, 60. 

Symbolically, the enmity between the branch of 
Kuraysh to which the Umayyads belonged (the Banü 


‘Abd Shams) and the Banü Hashim, the branch which | 


engendered the Prophet, the ‘Alids and the ‘Abbäsids, 
is represented by the blood which flowed when the 
Siamese twin brothers ‘Abd Shams and Hashim, sons 
of ‘Abd Manaf, were separated by a sword cut. The 
historical conflict between the Umayyads and repre- 
sentatives of the “House of the Prophet” is thus por- 


trayed as having its roots in the time of the two | 


ancestors. According to the tradition, although they 
had been outdone in generosity and nobility of spirit 
by their Hàshimi rivals, by the time of the rise of 
the Prophet’s power in Medina the Umayyads and 
Banü ‘Abd Shams in general had established them- 
selves as the leaders of the KurashT opposition to 
Islam. Abū Sufyan, the father of the first Umayyad 
caliph, is shown as leader of the Meccan armies which 
attacked the Prophet at the battles of Ubud and al- 
Khandak [g.v.], while the story of Mu‘awiya’s mother, 
Hind bt. ‘Utba [q.v.], who chewed the liver of the 
slain uncle of the Prophet, Hamza b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib, 
at Uhud, is notorious. 

As the power, authority and prestige of the Prophet 


in Medina increased in spite of their opposition, tra- 
dition tells us, the leading Umayyads reluctantly and 
at a late stage bowed to the inevitable and accepted 
Islam with questionable sincerity. Accounts vary con- 
cerning the precise moment when individual Umayyads 
like Abü Sufyan and his two sons Yazid and Mu'awiya 
finally professed Islam, but generally it is associated 
with the events leading up to the Prophet’s conquest 
of Mecca. The derogatory name al-tulaka’, sometimes 
applied to the Umayyads by their opponents in the 
traditional reports, is explained as a reference to the 
fact that, in theory, they had become the property 
of the Prophet as a result of his conquest of Mecca 
but he had then magnanimously chosen to set them 
free (tallakahum). The Kur'ànic phrase ai-mu'allafa 
Kulübuhum (IX, 60 (q.0.], with reference to one of the 
categories of those entitled to receive payments from 
the collection of alms (sadakat), is also often (but not 
always} associated with the Umayyads’ acceptance of 
Islam: it is explained that the Prophet wished to attract 
certain prominent opponents, among them Abii Sufyan, 
to Islam by making them gifts, that being a neces- 
sity for maintaining their adherence. 

Having accepted Islam, certain Umayyads, includ- 
ing Abū Sufyàn, are reported to have been entrusted 
with important tasks and offices by the Prophet and 
the early Rashidiin caliphs [see AL-KHULAFA' AL-RASHI- 
DON, in Suppl]; in particular, Yazid and Mu‘awiya 
were sent by Abū Bakr [ge] among the leaders of 
the army sent to Syria. Nevertheless, the traditional 
texts, in varying degrees, imply that the rise of 
Mu'àwiya to the caliphate in Syria was a result of 
trickery and scheming as much as of his own talents. 
The murder of the caliph ‘Uthman, it is sometimes 
suggested, was exploited, perhaps desired or even 
orchestrated, by his Umayyad relatives in order to 
call ‘Ali’s title to the caliphate into question, and the 
rather ambiguous reports about the raising of the 
masühif at Siffin [q.v.] and the ensuing meeting of the 
arbitrators [see aDHRUH] merge to convey the impres- 
sion that Mu'áwiya and his supporters duped the pious 
but gullible proponents of “Ali. 

The negative portrayal of the Umayyads in tradi- 
tion is evident above all in the refusal to recognise 
their rule as true caliphate and to insist that it was 
merely kingship (mulk): they were secular kings like 
the Byzantine and Sāsānid rulers. This accusation is 
associated particularly with Mu‘awiya’s introduction of 
the principle of hereditary succession when he named 
his son Yazid to succeed him, the assumption being 
that the Sunni theory of an elective caliphate had 
previously been established and that Mu‘awiya was 
acting against it. A similar assumption underlies the 
view that the use by the Umayyads of the title Krali- 
fat Allah was a corruption of the proper title Ahalifat 
Rasül Allah motivated by arrogance. The same motive 
is also adduced to account for such things as the cus- 
tom of the Umayyads and their governors to sit on 
the minbar [9.v.] while delivering a khutba and, further- 
more, to put the khufba before the prayers on the two 
“ds. Individual Umayyads, like Yazid, are attributed 
with habits and characteristics such as drunkenness 
and wantonness which were repulsive from an Islamic 
point of view, but the emphasis on these in some 
reports is perhaps more a reflection of, than a reason 
for, the traditional refusal to accept the Umayyads as 
caliphs in a full sense. 

As for the policies and actions of the Umayyads, 
there are several which, for Muslims of later time, 
would carry the message that these were not prop- 
erly Islamic rulers. The army sent by Yazid to the 
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Hidjàz, which sacked Medina and went on to besiege 


Mecca, bombarding the holy city with rocks from | 


catapults (madjánik) and damaging the Ka‘ba so badly 
that it had to be demolished and rebuilt, is an obvi- 
ous example. A similar bombardment is reported when 
Mecca was again besieged by an Umayyad army com- 
manded by al-Hadjdjadj some ten years later. The 
killing of the grandson of the Prophet, al-Husayn b. 
‘Ali, together with a large number of his household 
and supporters, at Karbala’ [go] is another crime 
laid at their door. The recurrent refusals to allow the 
non-Arabs to enter Islam as mawali [see MAWLA] would 
appear similarly as un-Islamic. The caliph al-Walid 


II was even accused of shooting at the Kur’an with | 


an arrow. 

Literary works were produced containing lists of 
these and other misdeeds of the Umayyads before 
and after their entrance into Islam, sometimes com- 
paring them with the succeeding dynasty of ‘Abbasid 
caliphs. Among such works were the Risdla fi "I-nàábita 
(Risála fi bani Umayya) of al-Djahiz [9.v.] and the Kitab 
al-Nizà' wa ‘l-takhdsum fimà bayna bani Umayya wa-bani 
Hashim of al-Makrizi [g..]. A similar but shorter text 
was the so-called Kitab fi sha’n bani Umayya which was 
issued by the ‘Abbasid al-Mu'tadid in 284/897 at the 
same time as he ordered the cursing of Mu‘awiya 
from the minbars (al-Tabari, iti, 2164-78). 

Any general summary of the image of the Umayyads 
in Muslim tradition must also, however, take account 
of elements which might alleviate the negative judg- 
ments resulting from the above. Among the caliphs 
of this dynasty, “Umar II b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz and, to a 
lesser extent, Yazid III b. al-Walid, are presented 
more favourably and given legitimacy as caliphs in the 
tradition. The former in particular, a grandson of the 
first ‘Umar on his mother’s side, is a significant fig- 
ure in Sunni tradition and is sometimes referred to 
as the fifth of the Rightly-Guided Caliphs. Even cer- 
tain Umayyad caliphs to whom tradition does not 
grant legitimacy might be respected for aspects of 
their achievements. Thus the ‘Abbasid al-Mansür is 
said to have admired the fiscal prudence and admin- 
istrative capacity of the Umayyad Hisham, while some 
positive judgement of both Mu‘awiya and ‘Abd al- 
Malik is implied in the designation “year of unity” 
(‘am al-djamá'a) for the years in which they ended the 


discord and civil war (fina) which each had faced | 


before establishing himself as caliph. 

Any attempt to understand the image of the 
Umayyads in Muslim tradition must take account of 
a number of factors. In the first place, the historical 
tradition which has come down to us largely emanates 
from circles hostile to the dynasty, was transmitted 
and committed to writing mainly by religious schol- 
ars, and achieved the form in which we know it under 
the caliphate of the ‘Abbasids. On the other hand, 


the rise to predominance of the Sunni form of Islam | 


and the increasing differentiation between it and the 
Shi'i tradition, opposition between Sunni traditional- 
ists and some of the ‘Abbasid caliphs, and a general 
concern for the historical legitimation of the Sunni 
Islamic community as the direct descendant of that 
of the Prophet, may have been factors working to 
moderate the general hostility of the tradition to the 
Umayyads. 

Above all, however, in attempting to understand 
the treatment of the Umayyads in tradition account 
has to be taken of the changing nature of Islam. The 
Umayyads were judged according to criteria which 
were a concomitant of the development of Islam dur- 
ing their rule. 


3. Historical survey 

Given the origins and character of the historical 
tradition, and the date in which it achieved the form 
in which we know it, discussions of Umayyad history 
need to be tentative. It is reasonable to suppose, how- 
ever, that the events reported in the Muslim literary 
tradition, the names referred to and, generally, the 
dates supplied, reflect an historical reality. When it is 
possible to check the basic details against the evidence 
of such things as coins, inscriptions and non-Muslim 
literary works, they are generally confirmed. 

The Sufpanid period 

The most likely explanation for the emergence of 
Syria [see AL-sHÀM] as the political centre of the Arab 


| empire following the First Civil War was the fact that 


it had been the seat of Mu'awiya, the victor in the 
Civil War, for over 20 years before he obtained the 
caliphate. Beyond that, and partly explaining Mu‘a- 
wiya's victory, there were conditions which made Syria 
different from the other territories conquered by the 
Arabs. Syria must have had a relatively large Arab 
population, some of it daüng from before the con- 
quest, distributed across the whole country rather than 
enclosed within garrison cities. Furthermore, central 
Syria was dominated by one tribal group, the Kuda'a 
[g.v], rather than divided between a multiplicity of 
competing ones. Taken together, these facts would 
have allowed Mu‘awiya to establish his court in an 
existing administrative centre, to continue the admin- 
istrative tradition which had existed under Byzantine 
rule, and to avoid the need constantly to play off the 
local tribal groups against one another. 

From Syria, Mu'àwiya and his immediate suc- 
cessors exercised control through a small number of 
powerful governors. Prominent among them were the 
Thakafis [see THAKIF] Ziyàd b. Abihi [g.».] and then 
Ziyad’s son ‘Ubayd Allah b. Ziyàd [g.v.]. These gov- 
ernors appointed sub-governors and sought to control 
the Arab tribes by means of the powerful tribal nota- 
bles, the ashraf [see suarir]. The non-Arabs, the major- 
ity of the population, were regarded mainly as a 
source of revenue for the élite, the Arabs. 

It has become common to portray this period as 
one during which the caliphs were little more than 
glorified tribal shaykhs, indicated by the standard ref- 
erences to Mu‘awiya’s hilm |g.v.] and the delegations 
(wufüd) of tribal notables to his court. Mu‘awiya him- 
self may have encouraged this image, for the so-called 
Maronite Chronicle refers to his refusal to wear a 
crown (CSCO, Scr. Syri, 3rd series, iv, 71 (text) = 56 
(tr.), and the reference to him as frotosymboulos by the 
Byzantine chronicler Theophanes is well known. 
Nevertheless, it is obvious that the human and mate- 
rial resources available to Mu‘awiya made his power 
and authority much greater than that of even the 
most important tribal leaders. 

In their administration, the Sufyanid caliphs seem 
to have continued largely with the personnel and sys- 
tems which they had inherited from the Byzantines 
and Sasanids. Government records [see DIwAN] con- 
tinued to be maintained in the languages used before 
the coming of the Arabs, and coins minted under the 
previous régimes continued in circulation [see DAR AL- 
pars]. The Maronite Chronicle refers to the refusal 
of the Syrians to accept a coin issued by Mu'áwiya 
since it did not bear a cross (CSCO, Script. Syri, 3rd 
series, vol. iv, 71 = 55-b). 

Apart from that connected with Hudjr b. ‘Adi [¢.2.], 
the period saw little opposition to Umayyad rule until 
after the death of Mu'awiya. During his own lifetime 
he had been largely successful in preparing the suc- 
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cession of his son Yazid, but on the latter's accession 
opposition was manifested, not by tribal figures, but 
by a small group of descendants of some of the lead- 
ing companions of the Prophet in Medina. Chief 
among them were al-Husayn b. ‘Ali and ‘Abd Allah 
b. al-Zubayr [ge]. Al-Husayn's revolt was crushed 
at Karbala’, but Ibn al-Zubayr fled to Mecca and 
was still refusing to accept Yazid's caliphate when the 
latter, who had sent an army to the Hidjaz [see ar- 
HUSAYN 8. NUMAYR; MUSLIM B. ‘UKBA] in order to enforce 
recognition of him by Ibn al-Zubayr and others, died. 


Although Yazid was succeeded in Syria by his son | 
; ernor of ‘Irak and the east from 75-95/694-714, were 


Mu'awiya II, the new caliph received limited recogni- 
tion and was shortlived. The death of Yazid in effect 
marked the temporary collapse of the Umayyad cali- 
phate and opened the period of the Second Civil War. 

The Second Cwil War 

The period between the death of Yazid b. Mu‘awiya 
and the final defeat of Ibn al-Zubayr in 73/692 saw 
the takeover of the caliphate by Marwan b. al-Hakam 
and then his son ‘Abd al-Malik, of the Abu ‘I-‘As 


branch of the Umayyad family. Those two oversaw | 
the gradual reimposition of Umayyad control in all | 
of the territories which had been ruled by Mu‘awiya. | 


The way in which the succession was transferred to 


Marwan and then to his descendants was complex | 


and is to some extent obscure, but ultimately depended 
on the fact that he was supported by the leader of 
the Kuda‘a, Hassan b. Malik [g..], and on the vic- 
tory of the forces of the Kuda‘a over those of the 
rival confederation of Kaysi tribes, supporting Ibn al- 
Zubayr, at the battle of Mardj Rahit [g.v.] in 64/684. 

Marwan, who ruled only for about nine months, 
restored Umayyad control over Egypt, but ‘Abd al- 
Malik's achievement in destroying Zubaynd rule in 
‘Trak and the Hidjāz was a more drawn-out process, 
interrupted by the need to enforce his authority in 
Syria, where his right to the caliphate was challenged 
by his relative ‘Amr b. Sa‘id al-Ashdak [g.v.]. The 
defeat of Mus'ab b. al-Zubayr [g.v.] in ‘Irak in 71/691, 
however, was followed by the dispatch of an army 
under al-Hadjdjadj [4.v.] against the rival caliph him- 
self, who was killed in the fighting which led to al- 
Hadjdjadj’s capture of Mecca in the following year. 

The Second Civil War was significant for the future 
of the Umayyad caliphate in a number of ways. First, 
the breakdown of Umayyad authority and the strug- 
gles over the succession had been accompanied by 
the polarisation, for the first time, in Syria, in ‘Irak 
and in Khurasan, of the Arabs into two main hos- 
tile tribal groups. These had different names in dif- 
ferent regions: in Syria, Kalb (the dominant tribe of 
Kuda‘a) and Kays, in ‘Irak and the east, Tamim and 
Azd [g.w.] or, more generally, Mudar and Yaman 
{q.vv.]. The formation of these groups, probably ulti- 
mately a result of migrations and struggles for influ- 
ence, land, and wealth which had been taking place 
under the Sufyanids, now acquired a new importance 
as the various parties involved in the civil war sought 


to establish and maintain their position by winning | 


the support of one tribal group or another. 

Secondly, the movement led by al-Mukhtar [4..], 
who had seized control of al-Küfa during the Zubayrid 
interregnum in ‘Irak, although it had been suppressed, 
had demonstrated the potential importance of the 
mawali for the first time and, furthermore, provided 
the basis from which sprang the later movement of 
the Hashimiyya [g.».], instrumental in organising the 
revolt which was eventually to overthrow the Umayyad 
caliphate. 


Thirdly, the collapse of Umayyad authority revealed | 


the weakness of the rather loose and decentralised 
administrative structure which had characterised the 
Sufyanid period. Throughout the territories over which 
the Umayyads claimed authority, the lack of com- 
mitment to the Umayyads on the part of many of 
the astràf had been demonstrated. The extension of 
central authority and movement towards a more 
formally-organised army under the Marwanids was 
probably a reaction to that. 

The Marwanid restoration 

The caliphates of ‘Abd al-Malik and his son al- 
Walid, linked by the presence of al-Hadjdjadj as gov- 


distinguished by significant developments in the admin- 
istration and in the public face of the Umayyad state. 
It is to this period that the introduction of the first 
properly Islamic coinage and the beginning of the 
keeping of the government records in Arabic are dated, 
and the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem [see ar-&ups], 
built by *Abd al-Malik in 72/691-2, represents the emer- 
gence of a recognisably Islamic style of architecture. 
Furthermore, its inscriptions are the first dateable evi- 
dence of substantial Kuranic material and of the use 
of the word is/am, apparently as the designation of 
the religion which the caliph represented. Other major 
public buildings dating from this period are the Aksa 
mosque, the mosque of Damascus (incorporating the 
former church of St. John), and the mosque of the 
Prophet in Medina [see Maspjip]. 

The breakdown of order in ‘Irak during the Second 
Civil War had allowed the appearance of a signifi- 
cant Kharidji threat [see AZARIKA; KHARIDJITES; SHABIB 
B. YAZID] and al-Hadjdjadj’s first major task in ‘Trak 
was to defeat it, using the military talents of al- 
Muhallab [g.7.]. To that end he put considerable pres- 
sure on the local astraf who were refusing to participate 
in the campaigns against the Khàridjis and, further- 
more, brought troops from Syria to ‘Irak. Thus a new 
way of ensuring Umayyad authority in the provinces 
was introduced. Subsequent reinforcements brought 
Írom Syria made necessary the construction of a new 
garrison town to quarter them [see wasrr]. 

It was probably the resentment of the ashrāf at the 
intensification of government pressure which was the 
main cause of the revolt which al-Hadjdjadj had to 
face from ‘Abd al-Rahmān b. al-Ash‘ath and the army 
with which he had been sent to Afghanistan [see IBN 
AL-ASH‘ATH]. This revolt, which attracted diverse ele- 
ments opposed to the government and took on a sig- 
nificant religious tone, eventually aimed at removing 
not only the *lrakr governor but also the caliph ‘Abd 
al-Malik himself, and it came close to achieving its 
aims. Its defeat only led to the further strengthening 
of government control. 

A significant element in Ibn al-Ash‘ath’s revolt was 
the non-Arab mawáli, Some 19th century scholars even 
interpreted his movement as an expression of their 
discontent, and, although that interpretation no longer 
seems tenable, it is true that under al-Hadjdjadj the 
problem of the non-Arabs who wished to enter Islam 
(whatever that involved at the time) became increas- 
ingly apparent. We hear of the attempt by many non- 
Arab cultivators to leave their lands and enter the 
garrison cities of ‘Irak, attempting to join the Arab 
soldiers there as clients and claiming the status of 
mawali, Al-Hadjdjadj’s response was to round them 
up and have them sent back to their lands. The 
motive for this flight from the land to the towns was 
certainly a desire to avoid taxation as well as to find 
an alternative source of income, and al-Hadjdjadj's 
actions represent a realisation of the consequences for 
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the treasury if the non-Arabs were allowed to aban- 
don their lands and villages in this way. The mani- 
festation of the problem at this time may well reflect 
the increasing fiscal demands of the state as well as 
greater efficiency in tax collection in the early Mar- 
wanid period. 

The nature and development of the taxation system 
[see DARIBA; DJIZYA; KHARADJ] under the Umayyads 
has been a subject of debate. D.C. Dennett sought 
to refine what he saw as the over-simple presenta- 
tion of Wellhausen, and argued that there was a vari- 
ety of systems of taxation, differing from province to 
province, but that, almost everywhere, at the level of 
the taxpayer there was a dual system of poll tax and 
land tax. In spite of the detail amassed by Dennett 
and the clarity with which it is presented and inter- 
preted, however, it is difficult to see that his conclu- 
sions make a great difference to our understanding 
of the actions of the non-Arabs who wished to leave 
their lands and accept Islam. Acceptance of Islam 
would only result in a substantial alleviation of or 
escape from taxation if it was acompanied by flight 
from the land. 

The development of factionalism in the army and the con- 
tinuing problem of the mawali 

Hostility between Mudar and Yaman became more 
prominent in the eastern territories of the caliphate 
in connection with the career of Yazid b. al-Muhallab 
al-Azdi [see MUHALLABIDs]. As a result of his efforts 
to establish a strong position for his family and tribe 
in Khurasin, Ibn al-Muhallab came to be regarded 
as a champion of the Yaman in general. His com- 
plicated and vacillating relationship with the Umayyad 
caliphs and their representatives culminated in his 
revolt, centred on Basra, in the caliphate of Yazid 
II. Although, like Ibn al-Ash‘ath, he won the support 
of diverse elements, his identification with the Yaman 
had the result that his defeat was regarded as a humil- 
iation for them, and the coming of the Kayst ‘Umar 
b. Hubayra [see BN HUBAYRA] as governor to ‘Irak 
resulted in the installation of predominantly Kaysi 
governors in the east. Furthermore, the army which 
had been sent from Syria to defeat the revolt, being 
drawn from the Syrian-Mesopotamian frontier region, 
was also predominantly Kaysr. Revenge for the 
Muhallabids was one of the slogans of the Yamani 
supporters of the movement which overthrew the 
Umayyad caliphate in 132/749-50. 

From this point onwards, the appointment of gov- 
ernors in ‘Irak and the east was associated with changes 
in the position of one of the factions relative to the 
other. The appointment of Khalid b. ‘Abd Allah al- 
Kasri [g.v.] at the beginning of the caliphate of Hisham 
b. ‘Abd al-Malik, however it was intended, was inter- 
preted as a reversion to a pro-Yamani policy, while 
the removal of Khalid in favour of Yüsuf b. ‘Umar 
al-Thakafi in 120/738 signalled the restoration of 
Mudari domination. 

The nature of the groups designated by names such 
as Yaman and Mudar has been debated. The assump- 
tion that they represented real tribal alliances has been 
challenged by Patricia Crone’s argument that they 
should be understood as factions in the army, cer- 
tainly related to the tribal groups whose names they 
bear, but not identical with them. A group in the 
army called Tamim would be likely to have origi- 
nated from the tribe of Tamim but their aims and 
interests were not identical with those of Tamimis 
outside the army. M.A. Shaban’s suggestion that the 
groups had distinct political programmes, the Yaman 
being broadly against military expansion and in favour 


of liberal policies towards the mawàált, the Mudar 
favouring an imperialist and pro-Arab policy, has also 
been strongly argued against by Crone. 

The acceptance of Islam by non-Arabs, at various 
times and places, continued to be a problem and 
seems to have taken on a more religious significance 
with the passage of time. The attempts of Umayyad 
governors to deny or restrict the rights claimed by 
the mawali came increasingly to be portrayed by oppo- 
nents of the dynasty as attempts to deny access to 
Islam in a religious sense, and the pious depicted the 
Umayyads as enemies of Islam. Complaints about the 
behaviour of the governor of Khuraàsan al-Djarrab b. 
‘Abd Allah al-Hakami [g.»], who sought to limit or 
ignore the claims of the local mawalt to be freed from 
payment of the kharad and to receive pay for their 
fighting alongside the Arabs in the army, were led by 
Abu ’I-Sayda’ al-Dabbi, who is portrayed as a spokes- 
man of the pious. In response to the complaints, the 
caliph ‘Umar II removed al-Djarrah from his gover- 
norate. A similar episode about a decade later when 
al-Ashras b. *Abd Allàh al-Sulami was governor of 
Khurāsän led to a rising which, in conjunction with an 
invasion by the Turks, resulted in the loss of territory 
and considerable military embarrassment. It is remark- 
able that local non-Arab leaders are reported to have 
urged the Umayyad governor to be firm against the 
demands of the mawal, fearing that they would be 
unable to met the financial demands made on them by 
the government if large numbers of their communities 
were allowed to become "Arabs" and share in the privi- 
leges of the Arabs. Discontent among the mawālī could 
be used by Arab opponents of the Umayyads [see Ar- 
HARITH B. SURAYD]] and was eventually a powerful ele- 
ment in the movement which overthrew their caliphate. 

It is generally accepted that ‘Umar II pursued a 
more sympathetic policy towards the demands of the 
mawalt than did other Umayyad rulers. In tradition, 
he appears as a champion of the equality of Arabs 
and non-Arabs within Islam. The nature of the evi- 
dence, however, makes it difficult to be precise about 
the measures he adopted. The fiscal decree reported 
by Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam (see H.A.R. Gibb, The fiscal 
rescript of ‘Umar IT) leaves many unanswered questions 
and its authenticity is debatable, and the shortness of 
his caliphate perhaps limited the effect of any mea- 
sures he introduced. However we regard his caliphate, 
the episode associated with al-Ashras al-Sulami shows 
that he did not solve the problem, and it is reported 
that when Nasr b. Sayyar [gs] became governor of 
Khurasin he found many Muslims paying taxes while 
some non-Muslims were able to avoid them. 

The Third Civil War 

The ingredients of the Third Civil War, which 
began with the rebellion against al-Walid II in 126/744 
and lasted until Marwan II had, by about 129/747, 
established control over the central provinces of the 
caliphate, were in some respects similar to those of 
the second. It did not, however, conclude with the 
re-establishment of Umayyad rule on a firm footing 
but with the beginning of its end. Although Marwan 
II emerged victorious, the events leading up to that 
can, in retrospect, be seen to have fatally weakened 
the Umayyad caliphate in its heartlands and made it 
incapable of resisting successfully the revolt which 
shortly afterwards began in its far north eastern 
province of Khurásan. The most important conse- 
quences were that the Yamani-Mudar factionalism, 
which after the First Civil War had been confined to 
the eastern caliphate, now infected Syria again, and 
that the unity of the Umayyad house itself was shat- 
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tered. Different members of the family competed and 
fought for the caliphate, and possibly fortuitous and 
accidental alignments between contenders and factions 
came to harden so that by the time of his victory 
Marwan II was positively identified with the interests 
of Kays (Mudar). In general, the result of the period 
between 744 and 747 was to reduce Syria to the level 
of the other provinces. The special conditions which 


had given strength to Mu‘awiya, and supported the į 
dynasty thus far, no longer pertained. In the fight- 


ing major Syrian centres like Hims, Damascus and 
Jerusalem were damaged, and it is of more than sym- 
bolic significance that Marwan II established his court 
at Harran [g.v.] in the Djazira rather than in Syria. 
The fall of the dynasty 
Although there are still many obscurities and unan- 


| 


swered questions about the development and nature | 
of the movement which destroyed the Umayyad | 


caliphate [see ‘aBBAsIDs], in general terms the fall of 
the dynasty can be understood as a result of the con- 


junction of a number of the themes which had devel- | 


oped during its period of power. 
One of those was the factionalism among the fight- 


(his governor in ‘Irak was Yazid b. ‘Umar b. Hubayra, 
whose father had supplanted the Azdi Ibn al-Muhallab 
in the same post) by Yamanis in the Khurasani army 
led to a revolt against the governor of the province, 


Nasr b. Sayyar. The governor was pushed out of the | 


provincial capital, Marw, and, although an agreement 
between him and his opponents among the soldiers 
was patched up when they heard the news of the ris- 
ing of the Hashimiyya in the villages outside Marw, 
it was not long before the leader of the Hashimiyya 
was able to exploit the divisions and, in effect, to 
recruit the Yamanis to his cause. 

The Hashimiyya was another manifestation of sup- 
port for the claims of ‘Alids and members of the ahl 
al-bayt to the imamate against those of the Umayyads. 
In particular, it was linked with the movement led 
by al-Mukhtàr in Küfa at the time of the Second 
Civil War. Support for the Hashimiyya appears to 
have come initially from the mixed Arab and non- 
Arab population of Khurasàn, alienated by Umayyad 
policies towards the non-Arabs who wished to accept 
Islam. By the time the revolt in Khurasan began in 


129/747, the driving force behind, if not the official | 


leader of, the Hashimiyya there was Abū Muslim [q.2.]. 

By ailying with the Yamani faction in the army, 
led by the Azdi ‘Alī b. Djuday* al-Kirmàni, Abū Mus- 
lim was able to enter Marw and shortly afterwards 
to send an army commanded by Kahtaba b. Shabib 
al-Tà^i [g.v.] westwards in pursuit of Nasr b. Sayyàr 
and his supporters who had fled to Nishapür. That 
army, having taken Nishápür, continued its progress 
through north-western Persia and into ‘Irak, defeat- 


ing Umayyad armies at Kümis and Nihawand, and | 


eventually took Küfa, where, in Rabi‘ II 132/Novem- 
ber 749, Abu ’l-‘Abbas al-Saffah was proclaimed as 
the first ‘Abbasid caliph. 

At the beginning of the following year, the defeat 
of the Umayyad army at the decisive battle on the 
Upper Zab led to the flight of Marwan II through 
Syria to Egypt, pursued by an ‘Abbasid force. Of the 
Syrian towns, only Damascus offered much resistance 
to the new power. Tracked down in Egypt, Marwan 
II and a few followers were killed. 

4. Arabisation and Islamisation under the 
Umayyads 

The importance of the period of the Umayyad 
caliphate lies chiefly in the fact that it was during it 


that the lands extending from central Asia to the 
Maghrib and al-Andalus were first significantly Islam- 
ised and Arabised, both processes which could be 
analysed as consisting of various components and 
achieving various levels of fulfilment. The most obvi- 
ous indicator of Islamisation would be acceptance of 
Islam by an individual or a community, while Arabisa- 
tion would be most obviously indicated by adoption 
of Arabic as the normal language for everyday use. 
At this most obvious level, it is clear that at the begin- 
ning of the Umayyad period there must have been 
a relatively small number of people who regarded 
themselves as Muslims or who spoke Arabic; by the 
fall of the dynasty both categories had expanded 
considerably. Our evidence for both processes is 
patchy and questionable and our conclusions neces- 
sarily impressionistic, but that general conclusion 
seems sound. 

Although often connected, Islamisation and Ara- 
bisation in this period were not necessarily simulta- 
neous processes, and not all the regions under 
Umayyad rule were affected by them to the same 


extent or at the same speed. Islam developed as a 
ing men. Mistrust of Marwan IT and his Kaysi régime : 


way of life in which religion was an important but 
not the only element, so that for some communities 
Islamisation might be envisaged as a process of cul- 
tural adaptation not necessarily involving a formal 
acceptance of Islam; and the development and spread 
of Arab identity in the regions under Arab rule had 
consequences not always identical with the spread and 
development of the Arabic language itself. 

When one reads about individuals or groups enter- 
ing or accepting Islam in the Umayyad period (or 
attempting to do so), it is therefore advisable to avoid 
the primarily religious connotations of the word “con- 
version”; the concept of Islamisation allows us to envis- 
age a process of social change which may or may 
not have included a conscious change of religious 
identity but which would often have prepared the way 
for it. In its primary sense, the Arabic word islam 
means “submission” and, at a time when Arab armies 
were establishing their political and military control 
over large areas of western Asia and north Africa, 
the ambiguity of the word seems obvious. In a similar 
way, the concept of Arabisation may usefully include 
such things as the adoption of the Arabic script and 
of a substantial Arabic vocabulary by a people, such 
as the Persians, who nevertheless did not come to 
speak Arabic. 

Neither process should be envisaged as a simple 
imposition by the conquerors on the conquered or as 


; a mere borrowing from the rulers by their subjects. 


Both Islamisation and Arabisation took place as a 
soclety and culture embracing Arabs and non-Arabs, 
conquerors and subjects, formed, and both elements 
of the population were affected by them. To say that 
the Arabs were subject to Arabisation and Islamisation 
just like the non-Arab peoples over whom they ruled 
may seem paradoxical, but makes sense if one con- 
siders that both Islam and the forms of Arabic known 
to us were an outcome of the emergence of the new 
society and culture. As the Arabic language [see 'ARA- 
BivvA] came to be used by non-Arab populations 
under Arab rule, the language evolved into different 
forms and dialects as it was developed and expanded 
for new purposes and subjected to local variations of 
pronunciation, vocabulary and grammar. In the same 
way, Islam should be understood as a religion and 
way of life which developed as the Arabs and non- 
Arabs gradually coalesced into a common society, both 
influencing and contribuüng to it. 
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In our Muslim literary sources the territorial expan- 
sion of Arab Muslim rule is the aspect of Islamisation 
and Arabisation under the Umayyads which receives 
the most consistent attention. In the west, following 
the foundation of the misr of al-Kayrawan [qo] in 
50/670, the Berbers of the Maghrib were gradually 
subdued and recruited to fight alongside the Arabs. 
By the late Ist/early 8th century, in the caliphatcs 
of *Abd al-Malik and al-Walid, Arab control of the 
region was secure enough for Arab and Berber armies 
to cross to the Iberian peninsula and begin the con- 
quest of what was to become al-Andalus. Around the 
same time, major advances were made in Afghanistan 
and Transoxania. Al-Hadjdjadj was responsible for 
sending armies under generals such as Ibn al-Ash ath, 
Kutayba b. Muslim and Muhammad b. al-Kàsim [¢.vv.] 
which laid the foundations for the subsequent devel- 
opment of caliphal authority and of Islam in central 
Asia. The caliphate of Hisham saw the strengthening 
of Arab Muslim control in Soghdia and Tukharistan 
against a threat from the Turkish tribes of the Türgesh 
[see Turks]. In contrast, the Umayyad attacks upon 
Byzantine territory to the north of Syria, involving 
attacks on Constantinople [see kusTANTiNIYvA] itself, 
were unsuccessful. 

The entry into Islam of the non-Arab population 
under the rule of the Umayyads is less fully docu- 
mented. In the traditional Muslim sources, it is alluded 
to mainly by reports about the actions of Umayyad 
governors and officials trying to hinder the non-Arabs 
from acquiring the status of mawali. In Christian 
sources, the spread of Islam is suggested by occasional 
reports telling of the people of a particular town or 
region abandoning their faith at a particular time, by 
discussions concerning whether a person who had 
apostasised to the religion of the Arabs and wished 
to return to Christianity needed to be rebaptised (an 
abjuration ritual for such cases has been preserved, 
see E. Montet, in RHR, liii [1906] and F. Cumont, 
in ibid., lxiv [1911]), and by appeals by Christian reli- 
gious authorities for their followers to avoid too close 
a contact with the Arabs (e.g. Athanasius of Balad, 
cited in Crone and Cook, Hagarism, 13). 

One difficulty lies in envisaging what was involved 
in the acceptance of Islam. Since the religion and cul- 
ture of Islam was forming at the same time that it 
was spreading, Islamisation involves development as 
well as extension. The Sunni form of Islam, with its 
emphasis on the sunna of the Prophet as a source of 
law and upon the religious scholars as the tradents 
and interpreters of the law, seems to have begun to 
develop in the later Umayyad period and in opposi- 
tion to the actions and claims of the Umayyad caliphs 
[see FikH]. So far as one can tell from the sources, 
there was relatively little attention paid, at least by 
the earlier Umayyad caliphs and their representatives, 
to the Prophet as a source of authority. That the 
Umayyad idea of caliphal authority gave the caliph 
superiority over the Prophet is suggested not only by 
the Khalifat Allāh title but by specific reports in the 
literary sources which have caliphal representatives 
stressing the superior position of a Khalifa over a rasül 
(see e.g. Khalid al-Kasr7 quoted in al-Tabart, ii, 1199). 
Movements sometimes regarded as manifestations of 
Shi‘ism under the Umayyads are so diverse in aims, 
practices and doctrines that, taken together with the 
fact that there is no Sunnism with which to contrast 
them, it is difficult to see them as having much more 
in common than the idea that legitimate authority 
belonged to the family of the Prophet rather than 
that of the Umayyads (W.M. Watt, Shi‘ism under the 


Umayyads, in JRAS [1960]. It was only in ‘Abbasid 
times that the Sunni and Shi*i traditions stabilised in 
the forms we consider as characteristic. 

Evidence of development in the area of ritual and 
practice under the Umayyads is relatively sparse and 
susceptible of various interpretations [see e.g. HADJDJ; 
KIBLA; RAMADAN; SALAT; SAWM]. The same might also 
be said regarding matters of theology and belief, but 
the evidence at least suggests that debates and argu- 
ments about such questions as the status of the Muslim 
who has sinned [see IMAN], anthropomorphism [see 
TASHBIH], and human free will and divine predestina- 
tion [see kapARIYvA] were taking place in the Umayyad 
period and possibly affected, at least in the forms they 
took, by the policies and claims of the caliphs. 

Perhaps the most obviously striking feature of the 
Umayyad concept of Islam which is not compatible 
with later understanding, however, is that it was the 
religion of the Arabs and that entry to it involved 
assimilation to Arab society. For a non-Arab non- 
Muslim to enter Islam, it was necessary to become 
the client of an Arab and thereby become attached 
to an Arab tribe. Religious and ethnic identity were 
thus closely linked in a way similar to that in Judaism. 
The move from this concept to one which distin- 
guished between religious adherence and ethnic iden- 
tity, and made Islam a religion open to all whether 
Arab or not, is the most important development of 
the Umayyad period. It occurred beyond the control 
of the caliphs and has much to do with the weak- 
ening of Umayyad authority and the image which the 
dynasty came to acquire in Muslim tradition. 

Bibliography: It is not possible to give here a 
complete bibliography for the whole period. The 
following refers especially to material published since 
the appearance of the article by Levi Della Vida, 
Umaiyads, in EI (which should be consulted) and 
to that relating to the Umayyad period generally. 
For more complete lists, the reader should consult 
the bibliographies provided in the studies listed 
below. 
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RA, xv (1900); idem, Beiträge zur Geschichte Agyptens 
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UMAYYADS. In Spain. 
The Umayyads of Spain ruled in al-Andalus 138- 
422/756-1031, the following being a table of the 
rulers: 


138/756 ‘Abd al-Rahman I b. Mu‘awiya, Abu 
"l-Mutarrif. al-Dakhil 

172/788 Hisham I b. ‘Abd al-Rahman I, Abu 
"]-Walid 

180/796 al-Hakam I b. Hisham I, Abu "l-Asr 

206/822 ‘Abd al-Rahman II b. al-Hakam I, 
Abu "I-Mutarrif al-Mutawassit 

238/852 Muhammad I b. ‘Abd al-Rahmàn II, 
Abū ‘Abd Allah 

273/886 al-Mundhir b. Muhammad I, Abu 
"l-Hakam 

275/888 ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad I, Abū 

Muhammad 

300/912 ‘Abd al-Ralimàn III b. Muhammad, 
Abu "I-Mutarrif al-Nasir 

350/961 al-Hakam II b. ‘Abd al-Rahman III, 
Abu "'l-Mutarrif al-Mustansir 

366/976 Hisham II b. al-Hakam II, Abu 
"I-Walid. al-Mu'ayyad, first reign 

399/1009 Muhammad II b. Hisham II, al- 


Mahdi, first reign 
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400/1009 Sulayman b. al-Hakam, al-Musta‘in, 
first reign 

400/1010 Muhammad II, second reign 

400/1010 Hishàm II, second reign 

403/1013 Sulayman, second reign 

407/ 1016 ‘A Ibn Hammüd, al-Nasir, Hammüdid 

408/1018 ‘Abd al-Rahman IV b. Muhammad, 
al-Murtada 

408/ 1018 al-Kásim Ibn Hammid, al-Ma’min, 
Hammidid, first reign 

412/1021 Yahya b. ‘Ali, a-Mu'tali, Hammüdid, 
first reign 

4153/1023 al-Kasim, Hammüdid, second reign 

414/1023 ‘Abd al-Rahman V b. Hisham, al- 
Mustazhir 

414/1024 Muhammad III b. ‘Abd al-Rahman, 
al-Mustakfi, d. 416/1025 

416/1025 Yahya, Hammüdid, second reign 


418-22/1027-31 Hisham III b. Muhammad, 
Muttadd, d. 428/1036 


al- 
Mulük al-Tawa^if 


1. The establishment of the new dynasty 

The governors of the Iberian peninsula, whether 
they were directly dependent on Damascus or whether 
they had assumed jurisdiction from the governor of 
Ifrikiya, enjoyed considerable autonomy because the 
area was so remote. The fall of the Umayyad dynasty 
in Syria, overthrown by the ‘Abbasids, only served to 
reinforce this autonomy. 

It took on the appearance of actual independence 
from the time of the government of Yüsuf b. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman al-Fihri, who combined all the conditions 
necessary to become the founder of a dynasty in 
Andalusia. He was a Kurashi [go], the great-grand- 
son of the great ‘Ukba b. Nàfi*, the son and nephew 
of the conquerors of al-Andalus, whose uncle, Habib 
b. Abi ‘Ubayda, was one of those who killed ‘Abd 
al-Aziz, the son and successor of Müsà b. Nusayr, 
and he was elected governor with the almost unani- 
mous support of the Arabs of al-Andalus. But this 
unanimity rapidly disappeared thanks to the sectarian 
politics of his lieutenant al-Sumayl b. Hatim. 

Another, even more far-reaching factor was added 
to this, the arrival on the scene of the young Umayyad, 
‘Abd al-Rahman b. Mu‘awiya, the grandson of the 
caliph Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik: he had fled ‘Abbasid 
persecution and had been wandering around the 
north of Africa accompanied by a faithful servant, his 
emancipated slave, Badr. He had tried as a fugitive 
to establish himself in Ifrtkiya but the governor of that 
province, ‘Abd Allah b. Habib al-Fihri, forced him to 
continue his flight, fearing correctly that if he allowed 
him to settle in that province the same fate would over- 
take him as destiny had reserved for his cousin Yüsuf 
b. ‘Abd al-Rahman. Seeing that his hopes of seizing 
government in Ifrikiya were dashed ‘Abd al-Rahman 
commenced his wanderings amongst the various Berber 
tribes of the Maghrib, an experience which convinced 
him not to try to restore Umayyad government in 
these regions. The task of creating a “state” from 
nothing and of unifying the numerous Berber tribes 
was evidently much more laborious than that of seiz- 
ing a province which was already supporting a cer- 
tain political organisation. Given that Ifrikiya, because 
of the rapid and determined action of its governor, 
was out of the question, there was only one possible 
region left to satisfy the ambitions of the fugitive, and 
that was al-Andalus. 

When Badr had crossed the Strait of Gibraltar to 
investigate his master’s chances of success, the welcome 


he received from the Umayyads was enthusiastic and 
they themselves contacted the strongman of al-Andalus, 
al-Sumayl, to negotiate the conditions under which the 
Umayyads could come to the Peninsula. At the start, 
al-Sumayl was in favour of this, but he quickly realised 
that his presence in al-Andalus would lead sooner or 
later to the end of the controlled anarchy which pre- 
vailed there, and in which he was able to function 
perfectly. He therefore announced that he was totally 
opposed to the project, after which the Umayyads 
decided to support the faction opposed to al-Sumayl. 
This was traditionally identified as the Yemenite party, 
though they were almost exclusively Umayyads, who 
did all the work until ‘Abd al-Rahmàn b. Mu‘awiya 
had crossed the Strait and had become firmly estab- 
lished. From this time onwards, numerous people joined 
his cause, but previously nobody besides his close fol- 
lowers had been able to show clearly the position he 
held. 

At the end of the summer of 138/755, *Abd al- 
Rahman landed at Almuüecar and took refuge with- 
out delay in the home of one of his followers, ‘Ubayd 
Allāh b. "Uthmàn at Torrox, which was in a very 
mountainous and inaccessible region. Until then the 
governor Yüsuf b. ‘Abd al-Rahman knew nothing 
about the whole affair and ignored the advice of al- 
Sumayl, who had urged him to act speedily against 
the newcomer before he managed to gain firmer sup- 
port. He decided to wait until the end of the winter, 
for his troops had only recently returned from one 
campaign and were reluctant to undertake another. 
This delay proved fatal for the governor, who was 
obliged to watch the gradually increasing forces of the 
Umayyad pretender, until the final foreseeable result, 
the overthrow of Yüsuf and of al-Sumayl, who came 
again to the region of Cordova on 10 Dhu "I-Hidjdja 
138/14 May 756. At first the life and also the lib- 
erty of the Fihrite were respected, but when he quickly 
attempted revolt he was again defeated and then at 
last killed. 

From this time onwards the destiny of the Umayyads 
of al-Andalus was to be closely bound up with the 
town of Cordova. The revolt of Cordova, that is, of 
its suburb (a/-Rabad), was to be the most dangerous 
of those which the first three sovereigns had to oppose 
before they could achieve peace in the territory, but 
it was also to be the last. It was Cordova which much 
later, in the most difficult moments of the reign of 
‘Abd Allah, allowed the dynasty to survive and wait 
for better times. It was also Cordova that became weary 
of the interminable succession of transitory caliphs dur- 
ing the fina and decided to terminate the government 
of the Umayyads. It is very significant that after the 
Cordovans had proclaimed that their city had ceased 
to be the capital of the Umayyad dynasty, no serious 
attempt was made in any other town to restore the 
Umayyad caliphate. The Umayyads disappeared from 
the scene; but out of this divorce Cordova came off 
worse and never again regained the political role which 
it had enjoyed during the first three centuries of 
Muslim presence in the Iberian peninsula. 

It is possible to distinguish three major stages in 
the histroy of the Umayyads of al-Andalus. The third 
is obviously the fima and the troubled years which 
followed it, from the first removal from power of 
Hisham II in 399/1009 until the abolition of the 
caliphate in 422/1031. As for the first two stages they 
coincided broadly with the traditional division into 
the period of the amirs and the period of the caliphs, 
even though the validity of such a categorisation may 
be challenged inasmuch as it neither uniquely nor 
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principally draws attention to the adoption of the title | 
of caliph by ‘Abd al-Rahman III. These two periods 
are at one and the same time relatively similar and 
yet different; they are similar because both reproduce 
the usual cycle of ascension, then splendour, then 
decadence; but they are also different because of, 
among other things, the localisation of the centre of 
interest of its governors and the problems which they 
confronted. 

For the first Umayyads, the amirs, the object of their 
attention was al-Andalus, and all their activity was | 
carried out within its frontiers. Later, once their suc- 
cessors the caliphs had restored peace in the Peninsula | 
at the beginning of the reign of ‘Abd al-Rahman III, 
they embarked on aggressive foreign politics which 
were designed to obtain control of the distant Maghrib. | 
This initially produced relative success but later was 
indirectly one of the causes of the fitna. 

2. The Umayyad amirate 

From the accession to the throne of ‘Abd al-Rahmàn 
I to the death of his grandson, al-Hakam I in 206/822, | 
the history of al-Andalus is reduced to a recital of 
the perpetual succession of revolts and uprisings which | 
culminated in the famous day of the Suburb of Cor- 
dova. For three quarters of a century, tireless efforts 
were made by the three Umayyad sovereigns in the 
face of all sorts of opposition to ensure the total dom- | 

| 


ination of the territory. To do this ‘Abd al-Rahmàn | 
b. Mu‘awiya had to quash revolts by the partisans of : 
Yüsuf, by some of those who had fought on his side | 
against Yiisuf, by the Berbers, and even by partisans | 
of the ‘Abbasid cause, not forgetting the internal con- 
spiracies within the Umayyad family itself. The result 
of all these revolts, and perhaps the cause of some 
of them, was that ‘Abd al-Rahmàn did not want to 
show preference by relying for support on one of the | 
many parties fighting at that time for the domination | 
of the country. He quickly formed an army made up 
of slaves and Berbers which freed him from his exclu- | 
sive dependence on the gundis. However, it seems that : 
he did not suppress the system of military service | 
which the members of the different dundis had to | 
perform in turn. 

At the end of his reign in 172/788, the dynasty 
appeared to be firmly established and all difficulties 
surmounted. His opponents had been killed or con- 
quered and no exterior threat was looming. However, 
the reign of al-Hakam I was to provide proof that | 
all dissidents had not been stifled as had been thought, ; 
and before that the brief period of government of | 
Hishàm I produced dynasüc problems which took a | 
long time to resolve. 

Hisham I [g.v.] was not the eldest son of ‘Abd al- 
Rahman. He was born in al-Andalus and was thirty | 
years old when his father died, whereas his brother 
was more than forty. Most of the chronicles show | 
that Hisham had been named by his father as his 
successor, yet the possibility cannot be dismissed that 
his accession to the throne may have owed much to | 
the speed with which he came to Cordova when he , 
heard of the death of his father. Hishàm was in 
Mérida and his brother Sulaymàn at Toledo. What- 
ever the reasons, it is certain that the elder son was ! 
not pleased with how events had gone. Helped by a | 
younger brother ‘Abd Allah, nicknamed al-Balansi (the 
man from Valencia), he started a revolt in Toledo, 
a city which had always been ready to offer asylum 
to anyone prepared to rebel against the might of ! 
Cordova. Toledo had already revolted once in the | 
reign of ‘Abd al-Rahman I, and it was to continue to | 
do so repeatedly, but this latest attempt by Sulayman ! 


| fukaha’. 


and ‘Abd Allah failed and was quickly stifled. Both 
of them were exiled to North Africa, from where they 
would return on the death of their brother Hisham 
to contest the throne with their nephew al-Hakam. 
Sulayman was killed, but ‘Abd Allah established his 
headquarters at Valencia; he made a somewhat timid 
reappearance at the beginning of the reign of ‘Abd 
al-Rahmàn II, but died a natural death before this 
action could be accorded any importance. 

The reign of Hisham I was relatively peaceful, 
marked only by minor troubles in the Upper March, 
problems with the Berbers of Ronda, and several 
unexceptional reprisal campaigns against Christians 
in the north. However the reign of his son and suc- 
cessor al-Hakam I [9.v.] was to be very different. As 
already stated he began his reign by opposing the 
aspirations of his two uncles to become involved in 
curbing the secessionist tendencies of the three Marches, 
the principal towns of which were Saragossa, Toledo 
and Merida. The submission of Toledo on the re- 
nowned “day of the ditch” in 181/797 is particularly 
famous; on that occasion a considerable number of 
important citizens of Toledo were executed on the 
initiative of the governor of the city, a muwallad called 
*Amrüs b. Yusuf in the presence of the future ‘Abd 
al-Rahmàn II, who had arrived in the town with an 
army which he was leading to the frontier. This was 
used as a pretext for the governor to gather together 
on the spot all those Toledans who had had recourse 
to arms. The subduing of Toledo was rather more 
bloody than effective, and fifteen years later it had 
scarcely any value for that town again caused prob- 
lems for Cordova. Apart from the special ferocity with 
which the Toledans were suppressed, it is certain that 
these revolts in the regions farthest away from the 
Umayyad capital, particularly Toledo and the Upper 
March, were a constant feature of the general history 
of al-Andalus, until ‘Abd al-Rahmān III arrived to for- 
stall such centrifugal tendencies; nevertheless in the 
future, after the fall of the Umayyad dynasty, they 
were to go on reappearing uncontrollably. 

It has been suggested that the conflicts with the 
cities of the Marches were not exceptional and that 
it seemed to be the custom for it to fall to the amir 
of the day to find some solution to them, It was 
al-Hakam I who was confronted with the first great 
crisis of the Umayyad dynasty in al-Andalus, a crisis 
motivated by the discontent of the Cordovan popu- 
lation, who formed a conspiracy to bring down the 
amir in 189/805. The latter retaliated by executing 
62 people among whom were several distinguished 
But this was only an early warning. Some 


, years later a real uprising took place against al-Hakam, 


the Revolt of the Suburb (202/818), the culmination 
of a series of increasingly serious incidents between 
the population and the troops of the amir. Finally all 
the revolts were brought to an end, though not with- 
out difficulty, and harsh punishment was meted out 
to the participants. Three hundred of them were exe- 
cuted and the entire population of the suburb was 
forced to leave Cordova, while that district was com- 
pletely razed to the ground. 

The Arab chronicles attribute popular discontent 
against the raising of new, severe taxes on the popula- 
tion as the original cause of this revolt. What is more, 
those taxes were to be collected by a Christian about 
whom very little was known but who was to play a 
very important role in that period. This was the comes 
Rabi‘, who was also commander of the Palatine Guard 
of al-Hakam, which was made up of slaves. We are 
not sufficiently well informed to accept unreservedly 
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that aggravation over the taxes was the only or prin- 
cipal cause of discontent. It was more the case of the 


last straw that broke the camel’s back, and the dis- | 


content had much more distant origins. Indeed, since 
the time of the conspiracy of 189/805 various rela- 
tively serious incidents had occurred. Popular rumour 
blamed the comes Rabi‘ as the cause of all the prob- 
lems, but the amir made not the slightest alteration 
to his policy in the wake of the Day of the Suburb, 
and he kept the Christian in his post to show that 
the serious danger which had threated his throne had 
in no way perturbed him. When his son and succes- 
sor ‘Abd al-Rahman II acceded to power, apparently 
a few days after the death of his father in 206/822, 
he ordered Rabi‘ to be crucified. Apart from its prac- 
tical and ethical implications this measure seems to 
have demonstrated his undoubtedly clear wish to be 
reconciled with the Cordovans and to make a final 
and unequivocal end to the distance which had been 
created between the city and the Umayyad dynasty. 

The thirty years’ reign of ‘Abd al-Rahman II [¢.2.] 
embodied the first golden age for al-Andalus. A com- 
plete appeasement of the Muslim territory was not 
obtained, for various attempted risings were reported 
in the Marches, especially in the Upper March. There 
the family of the Bani Kast [g.v.] made its appear- 
ance and went on to secure its seignorial rights over 
the region, claiming an autonomy that was sometimes 
recognised but sometimes also disputed by the amir 
of Cordova. The campaigns against the Christians fol- 
lowed one another in an almost routine fashion. 
Unproductive victories alternated with failures of lit- 
tle significance. The only unpredictable event of the 
reign was the appearance of the Normans, who came 
to sack Seville in 229/844 by sailing up the river 
with a fleet of about fifty boats. The Umayyad troops 
were first taken by surprise, but once this had passed 
they arrived quickly on the scene to rout the pirates 
[see AL-MADJOs]. On the whole, the reign of ‘Abd al- 
Rahman II was relatively peaceful, which allowed the 


sovereign to proceed with the reorganisation of his | 


administration inspired (though probably less than is 
usually thought) by the ‘Abbasid model. New magis- 
trates were created, court protocol was regulated, pro- 
cedural norms were established for the chancellery, 
etc., so that the developing political and economic 
structure could be placed in the hands of a body of 
civil servants whose ranks were constantly being aug- 
mented. All this seems to have produced a notable 
increase in state expenditure, but in contrast to the 
period of al-Hakam the increase in fiscal revenue grew 
proportionally, so that no financial disequilibrium 
ensued. 

When ‘Abd al-Rahman II died in 238/852 there 
was an atmosphere of court intrigue concerning the 
succession. However, once his son Muhammad had 


been proclaimed as successor, all opposition rapidly | 


disappeared and for many years to come the situa- 
tion in al-Andalus preserved the status quo of the 
previous regime. Toledo, always a rebellious city, was 
the only source of trouble, when a new revolt broke 
out a few days after the accession to the throne of 
the amir Muhammad. This revolt was unusual in that 
it went beyond the confines of the city and the rebels 
managed to seize Calatrava (which was very quickly 
recovered) and then went on to rout a Cordovan army 
at Andüjar. The reaction of the amir was swift and 
the following summer he overcame the Toledans at 
the battle of Guazalete, an important victory though one 
which in no way put a stop to the secessionist aspi- 


rations of the city. Ibn Marwan al-Djilliki made his 


appearance in that period in the Lower March, though 
more as a local leader than as a rebel. In the Upper 
March the Bana Kasi remained loyal to the amir of 
Cordova, though sometimes only in name. 

In the final years of the reign of Muhammad, how- 
ever, this panorama of relative normality was to change 
radically. Individuals like [bn Marwan, who had pre- 
viously been little more than bandits, became increas- 
ingly bold; they sought to take advantage of the deep 
dissatisfaction among the population of certain rural 
areas and the inability of the Umayyad army to con- 
front these small bands successfully. They seized more 
and more of the outlying, rich territories. 

By the time of the death of Muhammad in 273/886 
the situation was no longer a cause for alarm. At 
that time his son al-Mundhir was at Alhama, besicg- 
ing some rebels, among whom was ‘Umar b. Hafsün 
[g.v.]. He acceded to power with the firm intention 
of putting an end to these revolts. His first objective 
was rightly Ibn Hafsün, the leader of a sizeable army 
who had taken possession of a vast territory. During 
the summer of 275/888 the rebel was besieged in 
his fortress at Bobastro (see BuBAsHTRU, in Suppl.], 
having lost other strongholds, such as Iznájar and 
Archidona. Realising his perilous position he decided 
to solicit help from the aman of al-Mundhir. This was 
granted him, but at the last moment Ibn Hafsün 
broke the treaty, fled from the amis camp and took 
refuge again at Bobastro. At that point, with the siege 
again in place, al-Mundhir suddenly died. When the 
amir had begun to notice the first symptoms of his 
illness his brother ‘Abd Allah had hurried from Cor- 
dova, but he found it difficult to reassemble the army 
in the capital amongst such trouble and disorder. 

The accession to the throne of ‘Abd Allah was the 
beginning of a long series of conflicts which were seri- 
ously to endanger the Umayyad dynasty. A great num- 
ber of revolts broke out all over al-Andalus which the 
Cordovan state proved unable to cope with, to the 
extent that at various times the amir even lost effec- 
tive control of the city of Cordova. Fortunately for 
the authorities, most of the rebels were too preoccu- 
pied with internal questions or with conflicts with their 
neighbours to try hard to destroy the ruling dynasty. 
Only Ibn Hafsün attempted to seize Cordova, but he 
was promptly defeated at the battle of Poley (278/891) 
by an army chiefly made up of Cordovan volunteers. 

Thus defeat in no way put an end to the rebel- 
lion which lasted until the beginning of the reign of 
al-Nasir, but rather allowed ‘Abd Allah to preserve 
his capital city. If it had fallen this would have meant 
the end of the Umayyads of al-Andalus, but it would 
probably also have provoked the beginning of a gen- 
eral civil war, for Ibn Hafsün, though he had numer- 
ous partisans, at the same time elicited total rejection 
from other sectors of opinion. ‘Abd Allah managed 
to ward off this mortal blow but his capacity for 
action remained very limited. He was so constrained 
by circumstances that all he could do was to try to 
manoeuvre events in the most favourable direction. 
In this way he sometimes arbitrated between his adver- 
saries but sometimes he let them wear each other 
down in internal conflict. He conceded to the strongest 
a de facto autonomy within their territories, and he 
despatched his army to fight against the weakest. In 
short he was weak but he knew it and tried not to 
exceed his own limitations. 

His aims were not helped by internal quarrels within 
his own family, which ended in the death of his sons 
Muhammad and al-Mutamf and the assassination of 
some of his brothers. But despite all this, when he 
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died in 300/912, his grandson ‘Abd al-Rahman, the | 
son of the previously assassinated Muhammad, suc- 
ceeded him, and the political situation, though far from 
being good, appeared to be stabilised. The greater 
part of al-Andalus lay outside the effective control of | 
Cordova but everyone seemed satisfied with the state 
of things and relative peace reigned. 

3. The Caliphate 

From the time he was proclaimed caliph ‘Abd al- 
Rahman III [¢.v.] made his intentions clear. Without 
waiting for the coming of spring, he sent detachments 
to combat the rebels in the region nearest Cordova. 
The most important of these contingents, under the 
order of his hàdjib Badr, peacefully occupied the city 
of Ecija in the middle of winter (on | January 913, 
two and a half months after his accession to power). 
The measures taken after the conquest of this city 
were a good indication of the policy he would adopt | 
in future for most of his conquests. Indeed, he favoured 
a policy of appeasement and agreed to avoid exces- 
sive retribution on a population which had surren- 
dered to him without very much resistance. Though 
the walls of the town were destroyed, those of the 
citadel were preserved, and the Umayyad governors 
were installed there. 

With the arrival of spring, ‘Abd al-Rahman per- 
sonally led a campaign against the small rebel groups 
of the kéras of Jaén and Granada, many of whom | 
were allies of Ibn Hafsün. In the months that fol- : 
lowed, the town of Seville was recovered, and here 
the same policy was used as with Ecija, sc. no reprisals 
against the population but the destruction of the city 
wall. In the first year of his reign ‘Abd al-Rahman 
had succeeded in breaking the isolation of Cordova 
and in commencing an authentic “reconquest” destined 
to bring the whole of al-Andalus under the author- 
ity of the Umayyads. This was not an easy task and 
the difficulties entailed in this enterprise combined 
with other unexpected problems, like the famine 
which prevailed in the Peninsula in the early years, 
or the aggressiveness of the king of Léon, Ordoño IL, | 
who destroyed Evora in 301/913, and only just failed 
to do the same in Mérida two years later. 

But these difficulties in no way altered the plans 
of the amir of Cordova, whose first objective was to 
secure control of the south of al-Andalus, This required 
firmly putting an end to the insurrection of Ibn Hafsün. 
During the first fifteen months of his reign he con- 
centrated all his efforts to this end, firstly by fighting 
against Ibn Hafsün himself and then, after the latter’s 
death in 305/918, against his son. The fortress of | 
Bobastro was permanently seized by the Umayyad 
troops in 319/928, and despite all that this revolt had 
represented to the Umayyad dynasty, ‘Abd al-Rahmàn 
granted amdn to Hafs b. ‘Umar b. Hafsiin. 

During all these years the Christians had not ceased 
attacking the frontiers, but the reaction of Cordova 
was limited to two campaigns which were led in per- 
son by ‘Abd al-Rahmàn, one in Muez in 308/920, and 
the other in Pamplona. Furthermore on a few occa- 
sions less important expeditions were undertaken, one 
of which resulted in the terrible rout of the vizier Ibn 
Abr ‘Abda in 305/917 at Castro Muros. Once the 
south of the Peninsula was pacified, the Marches, 
which up until that time had been constantly rebelling 
against the power of Cordova, formed the next objec- 
tive. Mérida submitted in 316/928; Badajoz surren- 
dered to the Cordovan troops in 318/930; Toledo 
resisted until 320/932; and Saragossa capitulated in 
326/937 (the text of the treaty is still extant). 

The whole of al-Andalus was now back under the 


control of the Umayyad dynasty, and ‘Abd al-Rahmàn, 
from then on proclaimed caliph, could afford to pay 
less attention to internal politics and devote himself 
to external problems. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the Umayyads of al-Andalus the main atten- 
tion of the sovereign was not drawn abroad to the 
Christians in the north but to the neighbouring 
Maghrib, a region which up until then had hardly 
existed in the eyes of the Andalusians. Contrary to 
what could have been expected from the deep in- 
cursions of Ordoño II into Muslim territory at the 
beginning of the reign of ‘Abd al-Rahman II, the Chris- 
tian kingdoms of the Peninsula no longer represented 
a serious danger, at least to the Muslim state, even 
though the personal position of the caliph had been 


| affected by his resounding defeat at Alhandega in 


327/939, to the point where he no longer led any 
more military expeditions. Despite this, neither the 
unfortunate battle nor the frequent victories of the 
caliph's armies produced any significant changes in 
the frontier demarcation, and the only results were 
booty and captives. 

The danger to the Umayyad dynasty did not come 
from its Christian adversaries in the north, but from 
the Fatimids of Ifrtkiya, who gradually extended their 
acquisition of land over the vast territory of the 
remotest Maghrib. This constituted a danger at least 
in the eyes of ‘Abd alRahmàn III, who saw in it 
not only the risks of military confrontation, but also 
the threat of the Shi‘? propaganda, which was prob- 
ably even more dangerous than their armies. As long 
as the Umayyad sovereign had been occupied with 
the struggle against the revolt of the Bani Hafsün, 
his intervention in the Maghrib had been limited to 
supporting from a distance the petty North African 
kings who opposed the advance of the Fatimids. But 
once the south of the Peninsula had been pacified 
and was under control, ‘Abd al-Rahmàn al-Nàsir had 
his hands free to put into practice different politics 
in respect of the southern bank of the Strait of 
Gibraltar. The peaceful occupation of Ceuta in 319/ 
993 represented the beginning of the Umayyad inter- 
vention in the Maghrib, which would last until the 
end of the dynasty. 

The capture of Ceuta should not be seen as the 
establishment of a bridgehead from which to launch 
the conquest of the Maghrib. It does not seem to have 
been the intention of al-Nasir (nor that of his successors 


| al-Hlakam al-Mustansir and Hishàm al-Mu'ayyad) to 


seize territory on the other side of the Straits. Their 
strategy was rather based on the establishment of a 
protectorate for the Berber tribes with the intention 
of setting up a security zone on the southern borders 
without any expansionist ambitions. In other words, 
the control that Cordova meant to exert on the 
Maghrib lay more in diplomacy than in military force, 
which is wby it seems logical to suppose that the adop- 
tion of the title of caliph by al-Nasir was connected 
with this policy. 

Traditionally, the victory over the Hafsünid rebels 
and the proclamation of ‘Abd al-Rahman III as caliph 
are linked. However, it is certain that, if the conquest 
of the rebel fortress of Bobastro is to be considered 
an important event for the pacification of the realm, 
it must be seen as merely the first step on a long road 
towards that goal. The capture of Bobastro took place 
in 315/928 and the proclamation of the caliphate in 
316/929. At this point the Marches were not under 
control, and prior to the capture of Saragossa in 326/ 
937 it was not possible to say that al-Nasir was effec- 
tively in control of the whole country. Even if only 
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within the context of his internal policies, the adop- 
tion of the title of caliph cannot be explained satis- 
factorily. However, even in the struggle for power 
which was played out in the Maghrib at that time, 
recourse to the high position of caliph as an argu- 
ment in the judicial and religious propaganda takes 
on its full significance, especially in view of the fact 
that the rival to be conquered, the Fatimid sovereign, 
also gave himself the tide of caliph. 

As a general rule, the North African policy of the 
Umayyads was not particularly profitable. It only 
served to establish unstable and fleeting allliances with 
Berber leaders of dubious trustworthiness who were 
unable to oppose any real resistance to the Fatimids. 
Al-Andalus was sheltered, but the attention of the 
Fatimid Mahdi was directed more to the east than 
to the Maghrib, and even less towards al-Andalus. In 
fact the threat to the Umayyad dynasty was not immi- 
nent. However, the human resources employed to 
serve the North African policy, while not negligible, 
were never enormous, and it was only at the end of 
the government of the hadjib al-Mansür, in the reign 
of Hishàm III, that Umayyad troops intervened in an 
active and direct manner. They even managed to 
seize Fez during a campaign directed by the son of 
the dictator *Abd al-Malik. But it appears that the 
economic cost of this policy was considerable, and 
the successes appeared frequently to be more costly 
than the defeats. Support for tribal chiefs had to be 
generously paid for, adherents had to be bought and 
help had to be recompensed. Moreover, the Umayyad 
army permanently billeted in Ceuta also represented 
an important expense for the state coffers. 

The North African adventure was in the end one 
of the factors that contributed the most to the bru- 
tal fall of the Umayyad dynasty. Not only by the fact 
of the economic extortion which the pursuit of this 
policy exacted but also because Cordova began to be 
inhabited by an endless stream of Berber mercenar- 
ies who were numerous and influential and who formed 
a foreign element in Cordovan society. They were to 
play a decisive role in triggering the fina which put 
an end to the Umayyad state. 

The reign of the successor to al-Nàsir, al-Hakam II 
al-Mustansir (350-66/961-76), was undoubtedly the 
period of greatest splendour in all aspects of Andalusian 
history. That part of the volume of the Muktabis which 
has been preserved and which is devoted to it is a 
minutely detailed chronicle of the activity of a court 
which was apparently happy and absolutely free of 
any problems. In its pages, the Christians in the north 
appear merely as humble vassals who came to the 
capital to present their homage to the sovereign, or 
even to ask him to intervene as arbiter in their inter- 
nal quarrels. But constantly interspersed between these 
accounts are to be found accounts of the war in 
Africa, which in that period took the form of harsh 
confrontation with the Idrisid al-Hasan b. Gannün. 
Attention is drawn by the repeated mention of the 
sending of troops and especially of money. 

There is also a very significant paragraph in a letter 
from the caliph himself to his general Ghalib, who 
led the Andalusian troops in the Maghrib: “Do not 
worry about the money or the troops as both will 
arrive at regular periods [...]. Even if it meant emp- 
tying the coffers full of treasure and the brimming 
granaries of al-Andalus the caliph would send you all 
they contained" (see the translation of Garcia Gómez, 
Anales Palatinos, 165). The detailed statements which 
Ibn Hayyàn made of these constant despatches of sig- 
nificant sums of money demonstrate that the words 


of the caliph were not pure rhetoric, but that they 
reflected his firm resolve to maintain at any price his 
influence on the Maghrib. It is not easy to assess pre- 
cisely how much influence the financial cost of the 
North African policy had on the fall of the dynasty. 
It is, however, beyond question that this policy had 
another consequence, evidently related to the triggering 
of the fiina: the incorporation of important contin- 
gents of Berber troops into the Cordovan army. The 
same Ibn Hayyan, who probably wrote this very vol- 
ume of the Muktabis in the middle of the fiina, explained 
in a well-known passage how the process began: 

‘Abd al-Rahman al-Nàsir had always been opposed 

to the recruitment of Berbers into the army; there 

was only a reduced number of soldiers of Berber 
origin called the *men of Tangiers" and they occu- 
pied the lowest position in the hierarchy. In the 
beginning al-Hakàm al-Mustansir took the same 
line, not hesitating at public demonstrations to pour 
scorn on anything relating to the Berbers. But at 
a certain point his opinion changed radically and 
he became their most ardent supporter, and then 
he set about incorporating them into his army in 
considerable numbers. When Ibn Abi ‘Amir came 
to power this tendency was increased to take account 
of the desire of the most powerful hagjib to have 
at his disposal a personal army which would raise 
no obstacle to his desire to marginalise completely 
the caliph Hishàm al-Mu'ayyad (see the translation 
of García Gómez, Al-Hakam III y los beréberes, in al- 

Andalus [1948], 209-26). 

It is certain that from the time of ‘Abd al-Rahman 
I the Umayyads used mercenaries in their armies as 
much to limit the power of the groups that made up 
the djund as to have a reliable personal guard. These 
mercenaries were mainly slaves, whether freed or not, 
prisoners of war and Berbers, but there were always 
in the ranks other individuals of very diverse origin, 
without any sort of internal cohesion and totally pri- 
vate links. The new power of recruitment of al-Hakam 
corresponded to a total break with the previous régime, 
because from that time onwards these people whom 
he incorporated into his army were no longer isolated 
individuals but family groups or complete clans, en- 
dowed to a very great extent with internal solidarity 
and whose allegiance to those who paid them was 
always less than their allegiance to their Kawm. On 
the one hand the Berbers of the Cordovan army were 
very united among themselves, but on the other hand 
the relationship with the Cordovan population was 
at best cold and often strained. It is therefore not 
surprising that opposition between Andalusians and 
Berbers finally broke out. It was the first act, and the 
most important act, of the fitna, which in a very few 
years put an end to the Umayyad dynasty and to 
the Cordovan state. But before this terrible end, there 
were years when Cordova continued to exist and in 
which the military power of the state appeared to be 
indestructible. 

On the death of al-Hakam al-Mustansir in 336/976, 
his only surviving son Hishām II al-Mu'ayyad [9.z.] 
acceded to the throne. He was then a child of eleven 
years. The logical consequence to this situation, where 
the sovereign was a minor, was a series of numerous 
intrigues in court, in which some tried to replace the 
caliph with another member of the Umayyad family 
morc fit for government, and others tried to seize the 
government for themselves. The final victor of all 
these intrigues was Muhammad b. Abr ‘Amir, a per- 
son who had held ever more important posts in the 
administration since the reign of al-Hakam, unül he 
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obtained the post of kādjib with absolute power and | 
he could adopt the title of al-Mansür [q.».]. 

The most outstanding and specific characteristic of 
the government of al-Mansür was the tireless military 
activity against the Christian kingdoms. He person- 
ally led more than fifty campaigns, during which he 
penetrated deeply into enemy territory, reaching cities 
as far away as Santiago de Compostela, Astorga, León, 
Pamplona and Barcelona. However, just as during the 
whole history of the Umayyad dynasty in al-Andalus, 
these resounding victories did not result in any terri- | 
torial gain for Hispanic Islam. The objectives of these | 
campaigns were to weaken the enemy and especially 
to obtain booty and captives, perhaps in a desperate 
attempt to compensate for the enormous expense to 
the public treasury occasioned by the intervention in 
North Africa. P 

On the death of Ibn Abi ‘Amir in 392/1002, the 
Umayyad state seemed to be on solid foundations. 
Within its frontiers there was total peace. The Chris- 
tians were terrorised and humiliated. In the Maghrib 
the situation was also quite good. During the six years 
of his government the successor to Ibn Abi ‘Amir, | 
his son ‘Abd al-Malik [see AL-MuzarraR], followed his 
father’s policy without any significant changes, but his | 
premature death in 399/1008 marked the beginning 
of the ruin of the Umayyad state. 

4. The fitna and the demise of the dynasty 

Afier his death it was his brother ‘Abd al-Rahman, 
known as Sanchuelo, who replaced ‘Abd al-Malik al- 
Muzaffar in the office of hàdiib. His qualities as gov- | 
ernor were shown to be very much inferior to those | 
of his father and brother. During the six months of | 
his mandate he managed to squander the political 
heritage which he had received from his predecessors 
and to lead al-Andalus to the brink of civil war. His 
conduct was not only despotic and iniquitous but he 
also forced Hisham II to appoint him as heir to the 
caliph, an action which finally earned for him the 
hatred of all sections of Cordovan society. While he 
was on campaign against Christian territory, the pop- | 
ulation of the capital rose up against him, under the 
orders of one of the numerous Umayyad descendants | 
of ‘Abd al-Rahman Il, Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Djabbàr, | 
and this last was to make his appearance on the scene 
during these years of trouble, taking the title of Mahdi. 
Revolts overwhelmed the city without any opposition, 
and ‘Abd al-Rahmàn b. Abi ‘Amir was arrested and 
executed when he tried to return to Cordova, having | 
been abandoned by the Berber troops who had been 
his last support. 

Muhammad al-Mahdi secured the abdication of 
Hishàm II and remained sole caliph; but immediately | 
he became the target of a conspiracy provoked by 
an unfortunate policy which engendered hostility towards 
him from, among others, the Berbers. They decided į 
to put an end to the reign of al-Mahdi and to look for 
a candidate in the Umayyad family. The man chosen | 
was another great-grandson of al-Nàsir, Sulaymàn b. 
al-Hakam al-Musta‘in, who seized Cordova in Rabi‘ I 
400/November 1009. From then until the leaders of 
Cordova decided to finish with the caliphate at the | 
end of 422/1031, there was an interminable series of 
political changes. Those involved were firstly the three 
caliphs of the fina: Hisham Il, al-Mahdi and al- 
Musta‘in; then the members of the family who was 
descended from the Idrisids, the Bana: Hammiid; and | 
then, finally, some other Umayyads like al-Mustazhir, 
al-Mustakff and al-Mu‘tadd. 

During these years the most notable event was the 
bloody sacking of Cordova by the Berber troops of | 


al-Musta‘in in Shawwal 403/May 1013. In addition 
to this terrible blow to the city the incessant conspira- 
cies, revolts and uprisings which took place at that 
time led the Cordovan leader to decide to abolish 
the caliphate. All this reinforced the belief that every 
effort to restore the Umayyad state was doomed to 
failure. For many years all the struggles for the throne 
of Cordova did not get beyond the level of internal 
quarrels in the city, for the rest of Andalusia had taken 
an independent path. Once again, the tendency 
towards disintegration which had marked the entire 
history of Andalusia, though it seemed to have been 
surmounted during the reign of ‘Abd al-Rahman al- 
Nasir, triumphed, this time permanently. 
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UMM aL-KAYWAYN, a shaykhdom of the 

Gulf, named after its coastal capital situated between 
‘Adjman (23 km) [q.v. in Suppl.] and Ra's al-Khayma 


| (42 km) [gv], and since 1971 one of the seven United 


Arab Emirates (UAE). fts territory extends some 30 km 


